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| þ TIM. iv, 16. " % 


Taxt WEED UNTO THYSELF, AND UNTO THY 
DOCTRINE, 4 CONTINUES 17 THEM, FOR: 1N 
DOING THIS, THOU SHALT BOTH SAVE THY+ 
„rr, AND THEIM PHAT HAAR THER, + 


HE wiſer and more conſiderate part of mankind 
generally complain of the unſucceſsfulneſs of 

ing the public eſtabliſhments for religious inſtruction. 

It muſt be acknowledged, that there is byt too much 

reaſon for the complaint. But an whom muſt the blame 

be laid? on the obſtinate folly and depraxity of the 

hearers ? or on the ignorance, careleſineſs, and world- 

ly lives of us the teachers? It is in vain either to deny 

or diſſemble the matter ; a great ſhare of the. blame 

ay juſtly be charged on ourſelyes. It certainly then 

ncerns us, greatly concerns ys, as we are the ela · 

liſhed inſtruftors of the reſt of mankind, 0 keep | 
ourſelyes pure fram the blood of all men, by heark» | | 
ning to this important admonition of the apoſtle ip the | 
ds of the text, to take heed unto ourlelyes, and 
unto our Wr 
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* this, = ſhall both Jer _— 2 them tha 
© hear us. s 

In diſcourſing on this ſubject. it is | hoped, i it may 
not be improper, nor unſuitable to the preſent occaſi- 
on, to endeavour, by the divine aſſiſtance, in the firſt 
place, to explain and illuſtrate theſe great rules of the 
apoſtle, in the ſame order, in which they ly in che text t 
and then, ſecondly, to conſider the motives by which 
the obſervation of them is enforced, © for in doing this, 
thou ſhalt both ſave thyſelf and them that hear 
* thee,” | 
Firſt, therule, * Take heed to thyſelf,”  * 

1. The meaning of this precept, in the loweſt ſenſe 
of it, is, that thoſe, who profeſs to be the inſtruſtors 
and guides of the reſt of mankind, ſhould take care 
that their own behaviour be blameleſs and inoffenſive, 
1 Tim. iii, 2. A biſhop muſt be blameleſs. We 
know the world expects a high pitch of purity from us, 
and examines our conduct with great ſeverity ; there- 
fore we ought to watch over it with equal ſeverity out» 
ſelves: and that we may in ſome meaſure anſwex4he 
expectations of the world, let us abſtain not only from 
all evil, but from all appearance of it too; not ven- 
turing ſo much as to approach near the boundary that 
ſeparates virtue from vice; but in all caſes, where there 

can be any diſpute about the preciſe point where u 
landable part ends, and the blameable begins, let . 
take care to keep ourſalves viſibly, and to the conyic- 
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tion bf all: ſpeRators, on the ſafe-ſide of the diſputed: 
limit. If we keep invariably by this rule, we ſhall be 
ſo far from offending again(t temperance, that we ſhall 
be exemplary in it; ſo far from violating juſtice, and 
doing chings hard and rigotrous, that we ſhall be ready 
to yield ſomething even of our undoubted right ; ſo far 
from being guilty of any-indecency in behaviour or 
diſcourſe, that we ſhall keep at a diſtance from every 
thing liable to the ſuſpicion of it; und ſo far from ex» 
poſing ourſelves by a levity of carriage unbecoming our 
function, that we ſhall rather lean to the ſafer extreme 
of gravity and reſerve, Nay it may be neceſſary ſome- 
times that we abſtain from things perfectly indiflerent 
in their own nature, when dog anna would of 
ence, ob leſſen. chr pee eee 
- Further, that our conduct may be unexceptionable, 
we muſt take heed to what is ſaid or done in dur pre- 
ſence, ſo as never to ſuffer ourſelves to be carried a- 
way by a falſe modeſty, or a vicious complaiſance, ro 
approve, or ſeem to approve of what is baſe and un- 
worthy, even in the company of thoſe who are un- 
doubtedly our ſuperiors; while we ſhew all due regard 
to their ations and characters, it mult at the 
| ſame time, that we have a greater for truth, 
virtue, piety, and decency 3 while we avoid every 
thing like inſolence and pertneſs, on the one band, 
nn . 
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6 THE CHARACTER 
abject eringing on the other: when any ſubjeR of dif+ 
eoutſe is ſtarted, that is impious, immoral, br inde» 
cent; or when any ſentiments are uttered which tend 
to pollute the imagination, or corrupt the heart, then 
all prudent methods mult be taken to reſtiain ſuch con · 
tagious diſcourſe, by introducing ſome more innocent 
or uſeful topic. gometimes the licentious converſation 
may be checked by ſerious reaſoning and grave rebuke, 
if circumſtances allow, and when there is any proſpect 
of good from it : but as this is not to be done at all 
times, as every company will not bear it, and perſons 
of bad temper will be provoked to proceed to greater 
outrages, in ſuch caſes we may diſcountenance it, by 
withdrawing from the company, or by ſilence. But let 
it be obſerved, that it is not every kind of filence that 
| can vindicate us; it muſt be a ſignificant and expreſ- 
five ſilence, = Ge A AIR OY 
horrence of what is paſling. ( £1] 
Perhaps ſome of my brethren, whele Gtuction wid 
circumſtances allow them, and whoſe real benevolence 
of heart leads them to be more frequently in mixed 
company, may think theſe rules ſavour too much of 
preciſeneſs and auſterity; and may imagine that they 
have been ſo happy in life, as to recommend themſelves 
to the upper part of the world, by abating ſomewhat of 
the rigour of them: but they would do well to confi 
der, that very probably they may afterwards find they 
have been miſtaken, and that theſe very perſons to 
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contemn them, and take their own time to exclaim with 
order for their ſakes, Theſe rules; reverend brethren, 
relating to our outward behaviour; though they ate 
common and ordinary, and far that very reaſon apt to 
be overlooked, yet they are of great importance z for | 
when a miniſter's life wants that purity and ſeverity of 
manners, which 1 have endeavoured to deſcribe, bis 
character can never riſe to that dignity of virtue which 
— — 
tions, and influence to his emp. 5 77 907 
2. This rule, Take heed to thyſelf,” e 
to take care that our teal and inward character be a» 
greeable to our external behaviour already deſcribed : 
we are not to reſt ſatisfied, with an entire blameleſnels 
of outward character, but v muſt labour with the ut- 
molt diligence to acquire thoſe improvements of under- 
ſtandiog, and that pitch of purity of beare which will 
give real worth and dignity to our inward man, and | 
———————— 
with pleaſure and ſucceſs, 

In the firſt place; let us — — 
provements of underſtanding, which are in a peculiar 
manner proper to our ſacred office, and highly acceſſa- 
ry to anſwer the ends of it, Here it muſt be our firſt 
and chief care, to clear our minds from thoſe miſtakes 
and prejudices which darken them, and hinder us from 
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things, and from judging juſtly of the comparative va- 
Jue and importance of the doctrines of religion. This 
unbiaſſed Rate of mind is of great importance; it is 
this that fits us for ſearching into the ſcriptures with 
fairneſs and impartiality, that we may thence draw the 
great doctrines of faith pure and entire, without load- 
ing Chriſtianity with what does not belong to it, or 
giving up any eſſential or important part of it: it is 
this too which preſet ves from an over-fondneſs for 
new opinions on the one hand, and from an over great 
reverence for long eſtabliſhed ones on the other, and 
leads us to examite-diſputed points with great ſilence, 
ſuſpence, and coolneſs; untill full enquiry cauſe truth 
ſhine with clearneſs upon the underſtanding. But be- 
fide an unprejudiced mind, there are other previous 
. qualifications neceſſary to obtain a thorough acquain- 
tance with the great doctrines of religion, as they are 
delivered in the ſcriptures ; ſuch as a knowledge of the 
rules of right reaſoning, and of the great principles of 
natural religion, together with a tolerable acquai 

with the original languages of the ſacred authors, and 
with the hiſtory, antiquities, prevuling cuſtoms, and 
ordinary alluſions of the reſpective ages in which they 
were written: without theſe previous preparations we 
cannot hope to reach the true meaning of the ſacred 
books, to explain and illuſtrate them in a clear and de- 
lightful manner, and to judge with juſt diſcerament and 
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e, of the beauty, propriety and force of their ſtyle. 
ro which we may add, that without theſe previous 
-hes of knowledge, we cannot ſucceſsfully defend. 
y made upon it in our age: for it is in the holy ſerip- 
ures, that the chief evidence of our religion is exhi- 
ited to our view; and it is from the wrong tranſlati- 
againſt it are drawn. „'m been rl 
After having ſtudied the great principles of natural 
religion and morality, and learned the important truth 
of Chriſtianity from an honeſt enquiry into divine vs · 
lation, it muſt be our next care to ſtore. our minds 
with a large treaſure of the beſt moral and divine ſen 
timents : theſe are the choice furniture of our ſouls 5 
and from a plentiful ſtore of them we ſhall find we are 
both qualified and diſpoſed to teach others in the moſt 
inſtrutive and affecting manner : the holy ſcriptures 
will furniſh us with a rich variety of the pureſt and ſu · 
blimeſt ſentiments moral and divine: and in other 
writers ancient and modern we may find a great number 
more, or at leaſt the ſame greatly diverſified and ſet in 
a thouſand beautiful and ſtriking lights. That our 
minds may be repleniſhed with an abundant ſtore and 
delightful variety of ſuch thoughts, ſentiments and im» 
reſſions, as the beſt of mankind have felt and deſcribed 
| I 
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relating to the great intereſt of mankind; we muſt ga- 
ther from all quarters: whether the writers be Chri« 
ever is good and pure, whatever bears the marks of a 
heart ſmitten with the love of truth and virtue. But as 
virtue when diſplayed in the pureſt precepts, or beſt de- 
ſcriptions, has only a faiat and languid power over our 
minds, when compared with what we feel when it ap- 
pears exerted into action, in the moſt (intereſting cir« 
cumſtances of a good man's life : it muſt be of very great 
uſe to us, to be furniſhed with a large collection of the 
moſt uncommon and ſtriking examples of the ſeveral 
moral and divine virtues which are to be found either 
in ſacred or common hiſtory : when theſe are intro« 
duced in a proper place, and painted with true ſimpn · 
city, they can never fail to awaken the attention of the 
hearers, make deep impreſſions on their minds, conti« 
due rivetted in their memories, and give them the 
plaineſt; juſteſt and moſt engaging view of the great 
virtues of the Chriſtian life, And that theſe improve 
ments of underſtanding may be more uſeful to the 
world, we muſt firſt endeavour to attain that inſight 
into the make and frame of the human mind, which 
will point out to us the ſhorteſt, moſt ſucceſsful and as 
greeable method of informing the underſtanding and 
touching the heart; and then to acquire that knows 
ledge of the world, of the tempers and characters of 
men, which will direct us how to adviſe and reprove 
I 
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uin many other branches of knowledge, Wich 

ould not oaly be ornamental, but highly uſeſul to us 
2 the way of our ſacred buſineſs;. but the time allot- 
a for e will aad_afloar| the een 


"To conchide this bead of diſcourſe, let it be obs 
„ that beſides the great advantages of learning 
lready mentioned, there are others not to be deſpiſed; 
large field of ſcience affords. our minds a delightful 
dene, in which they may expatiate with pleaſure: | the 
lealing projects and hopes of making improvement in 
is or the other branch of uſeful literature enliven life; 
id preſerve it from that languor and deadneſs, to 
hich it can ſcarce fail to be ſubjedted; when it is not 
nimated with ſome deſign, or directed to ſome valuable 
nd : and, which is ſtill of more importance, the thirſt 
id purſuit of knowledge may contribute to preſerve 
u from that immerſion into worldly affairs, of which 
oe muſt be in no ſmall danger, who have not ſome 
mployment for their leiſure hours, To which may be 
ded, that without a competent degree of knowledge, 
can ſcarce eſcape falling into ſuch blunders in our 
public appearances, as well as private converſation, as 
iſt expoſe us to the ridicule of the more knowing and 
ngenious part of mankind. But amid all our ſpevula- 
ve ſtudies let us ſtill remember, that all the iniprove- 


of the eaderficaing, all the vekew of the 
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memory, all the ornaments of the imagination, muſt 
be made ſubſervient to the purification" of the heart 3 
which leads me to conſider in the ſecond place, 
II. Thoſe moral endowments which are required of 
us by the rule of the Apoſtle in the text, and which are 
abſolutely neceſſary to fit us for the performing of the 
duties of our ſacred office with faithfulneſs andſucceſs, 
As the heart is the ſeat of all the virtues, the whole 
improvement of it: conſiſts in cheriſhing and ſtrength» 
ning within our boſoms, all thoſe virtues of the Chri- 
ſtian life, which it is our duty to teach and recommend 
unto others. There is one diſpoſition, which forms a 
principal part of that temper of mind, which becomes a 
miniſter of the goſpel of Jeſus, and has a mighty in 
fluence on his whole behaviour, and every part of his 
conduR, and therefore, ſhould be cultivated by us with 
the utmoſt care, and that is, a noble elevation of ſoul 
above this preſent ſenſible. world and all its tranfitory 
enjoyments : our hearts cannot be raiſed to this dirine 
temper in any other way but by a full conviction, that 
all thoſe things which the bulk of mankind love with 
ſo much ardor, and purſue with ſuch keenneſs, can ne- 
ver make them happy; and that the true happineſs of 
life ariſes from the exerciſe of purity, ſincerity, chari - 
ty, piety, the conſciouſneſs of theſe virtues, the ſenſe 
of the divine favour, and the raviſhing proſpect of a 
bleſſed immortality : that we may attain this real ele- 
vation of ſoul,” we muſt accuſtom ourſelves to a fre- 


or A MINISTER, 13 Fo, 
quent and lively contemplation of God, to a ſtedſaſt 


imitation of all his moral perfeQions, and to rejoice-a+ 
bove all things in the humble and modeſt hope of being 
exalted to the perfect and everlaſting enjoyment of 
him in an eternal world. For if we once felt ard ex · 
perienced the happineſs that the contemplation of God, 


the reſemblanee of his moral pet fections, and the ſenſe - 


of his friendſhip affords, there would ſpring from 
thence an unalterable perſuaſion, that life with all ite 
other enjoyments, without theſe pure and ſpiritual plea · 
ſures, is but a vain dream, a tranſient ſhadow; a ferics 
of deluſive amuſements, which may flatter: us for a 
while with fait and diſtant promiſes of happineſs, but 


mult ſoon leave us in diſappointment and ſorrow, With» - 


out this ſtrong ſenſe of the vanity and emptineſs of all 
preſent and ſenſible things, and a clear view of the re- 
ality, importance and tranſcendent worth of ſpiritual 
and unſeen objects, we are not prepared to deſcend in 
to the world, und to encounter the temptations of it. 


It is this elevation of ſoul that muſt inſpire us with a 


hearty contempt of that ſcrambling for worldly digni- 
ty and advancement, which muſt certainly be a-great 
reproach to us, who inculcate upon others, that it 
ought to be their only ambition, to act their part well 
in that ation Providence has aſſigned them, and to ob- 
tain the approbation of God, which is the perfection of 
glory and honour. It is this muſt preſerve us from the 
mean and ſordid deſign of ſcraping together wealth 
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14 THE CHARACTER 
and riches, which is utterly unbecoming us who call on 
the reſt of mankind, to moderate their delives of theſe 
things, and whoſe buſineſs it is to perſuade others; 
that the friendſhip of God, and thoſe virtues and gras 
ces which form them to his reſemblance, are the only 
real and durable riches; and it is this muſt ſecure our · 
ſelves from being dazzled with the ſhew and glitter of 
human life, while we preach unto others, that * the 
* faſhion of this world paſſeth away, and that fpiritual 
glory. It is the experience of the joys of a heavenly 
frame of mind that muſt prevent our mingling with the 
generality of mankind, in their low and ſordid purſuits, 
and entering with vebemence into their little parties 
and factions, formed on worldly views and conducted 
by worldly meafures. It is an high reliſh of the plea · 
ſures of the ſpiritual and divine life, which will ſeat us 
as it were in ſecurity on an eminence, from whence we 
may look down with wonder mixt with pity on the 
blinded ſons of men, who like children are contending 
with the utmoſt keenneſs for baubles and toys, whith 
dazzle their eyes for a while with a vaio glare, but 
muſt ſoon vaniſh like a dream: in this ſituation of 
mind, and with this mournful view of the ſtate of man- 
kind, we muſt be animated with the warmeſt zeal ta 
take the vail off their eyes and convince them of their 
ignorance. | | 

| What ignorance ? I do not mean their ignorance of 
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e of the great plan of Providence, and of number - 
paſt, preſent, and future tranſactions of the uni- 
©; in a word, I do not mean that ignorance d 
pgs, which is commonly acknowledged, even by the 
iteſt philoſophers, though no doubt that kind of ig 
nce is humbling enough ; but I mean a more la- 
ntable, more mottifying. more fatal ignorance : 
ir ignorance of thoſe things which are the proper 
2nce of man in his preſent ſtate ; their ignorance of 
inherent baſeneſs of vice, and the miſery that is in- 
ole from it, and of the intrinſic excellence of 
and the happineſs that always accompanies it 3 
ar ignorance of the vanity and nathingneſs of world« 
pleaſures, and the everlaſting worth and importance 
ſpiritual and divine enjayments, In a word, their 
norance of this great and cardinal truth, that it is 
life eternal to know the only true God, and Jeſus 
rift whom he hath ſent.” How pathetic and em- 
atical is the deſcription we have of this blindneſs of 
akind, Rev. iii. 1. Thou ſayeſt, I am rich and 
acreaſed with goods, and ſtand in need of nothing; 
and knoweſt not that thou art wretched, miſerable, 
and poor, and blind, and naked.” Let it be obſerved, 
at what is ſaid here about the ignorance of mankind, 
to be underſtood, as if they had no theory or 
culative notions about the chief good, and true hay - 
eſs, for the greateſt part of chem have ſamething of 
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this kind; but it is to be underſtood of their not have 
ing ſuch an intimate and commanding conviction of 
this grand truth, that the only true happineſs lies in 
the knowledge, the love, the reſemblance, the enjoy- 
ment of God the ſovereign good, as will make every 
other ſhadow of happineſs quite diſappear, and leave 
the mind in the full, and unalterable perſuaſion, that 
this ſpiritual happineſs is all in all, for time and for e» 
ternity, | WOE ia - 

Beſides the many great advantages already menti- 
oned ariſing from a true elevation of ſoul above ſenſible 
things, we may add ſeveral more, ſuch as, that it 
gives a real dignity to our inward character, a; com- 
manding influence to our example, an uncommon force 
and ſublimity to our diſcourſes, renders our buſineſs 
our chief delight and joy, and makes * our light fo 
© to ſhine before men, that they ſeeing our good works, 
* ſhall glorify our heavenly Father.“ But the time al- 
lotted for this diſcourſe will not permit us to enlarge 
on theſe. 

Perhaps ſome may think, that the picture hare g- 
ven of that purity and elevation of heart, which be- 
comes an inſtructor of mankind, is too high, and far 
beyond the life, But ſurely it muſt, be owned, that it 
is our duty to aim at the higheſt pitch of virtue attain» 
able in this preſent (tate. And a little attention may 
convince us, that we are capable of arriving at incom- 
parably higher impreſſions of God and divine things 


than we commonly feel, We may, by due care, and 


miration, love and joy in the contemplation of God, 
compared with which our ordinary ſentiments and feel» 
ings are but like the faint impreſſion made upon our 
minds by the idea of the ſun when abſent, compared 


ſhining in all his glory. Nay, is it not matter of won» 
der and aſtoniſhment, that we who believe, we who in- 
culcate upon others, that there is almighty power, in- 
finite wiſdom and perfect goodneſs, perpetually preſid · 
ing over the univerſe, and engaged on the fide of right- 
vuſneſs and righteous perſons, is it not, I ſay, very 
zmazing, that by this belief our ſouls are not-raiſed 
nto a perpetual tranſport of joy and wonder, to ſome» 
hing tranſcendently higher, than we have yer felt, than 
e can well expreſs by all the power of language ? 


onſider things calmly, that we who preach to others, 
hat life and immortality are brought to light by the 
goſpel,” and who profeſs to entertain the firm and 
nſhaken hope of another and better life, are not eſta» 
liſhed by that glorious hope in an uninterrupted and 
elightful exaltation of ſoul, above all thoſe things 
hich engroſs the hearts and employ the whole lives of 
orldly men. Can there be a more elevating, a more 
iumphant expectation, than that of living for ever in 
© abodes of petfect knowledge, virtue, and happi- 
12 
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the aids of divine grace, riſe to a pitch of eſteem, ad - 


with what we are conſcious of, when we behold him 


urely it muſt appear very ſurptizing-to thoſe who - 
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neſs ? is it not the natural effect of ſuch a glorious 
hope, to deaden in us the love of this vain world, and 
e eee *1 John iti, 3. Every 
* man that hath this hope in him puriſieth himſelf even 
* as he is pure. Let us endeavour then, by the pro- 
per helps of retirement, meditation and prayer, to at» 
tain clearer views of the Deity, and of divine things, 
to feel higher impreſſions of their worth and majeſty, 
and to grow daily mare convinced af their reality and 
importance, _ e e eee 
from the love and contemplation of them. 

But let none conclude from what is ſaid, Mes. 
the duty of a miniſter of the goſpel to devote his whole 
life to contemplation, to retire from the world, and 
maintain as little converſe with mankind as an hermit 
ſhut up in his cell. By no means. | The molt perfect 
character of a teacher. of true religion is, that of one 
who lives among mankind, converſes with them, and 
at the ſame time retains as much purity of mind, and 
diſcovers as much diſengagement of heart from the 
world, as if he were entirely ſeparated from-t. For 
ſuch a man is fitted to moderate the deſires of worldly 
things in the reſt of mankind, to lower their high no- 
tions of the excellence and happineſs which they ima 
gine to ariſe from the poſſeſſion and enjoyment of th 
to diſplay the ſuperior worth and importance of thoſ 
things which are ſpiritual and divine, and to ſpread 
ſenſe of God and religion wherever he goes, and wi 
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homſoe ver he converſes: that this is the proper cha · 
acter of a teacher of true religion, is very evident: 
or this was the character of Jeſus, 

Before 1 Sai this pare. of the diftonrſs een 
at temper of mind, which is in a peculiar manner be- 
oming us who are miniſters of the goſpel, and highly 
eceſſary to qualify us to fulfill the duties of our ſta» 
ion, I muſt mention one important virtue, which 
hould be cultivated with the greateſt care, and raiſed 
o its higheſt pitch, and that is, an unfeigned good- 
ill and kind affection to our brethren of mankind. For 
is purpoſe, let us conſider them in all thoſe tender 
iews, which may contribute to endear them to us, 
ot only as children of the ſame great Parent of all, 
nd as partakers of the ſame nature, but as creatures, 
allen and degraded; in the ſame ſtate of ignorance, 
orruption and guilt ; as exiles in the ſame place of 
daniſhment from our native country, as fellow-ſuffer- 
rs in the ſame ſcene of miſery and diſtreſs, as being 
qually liable to all the pains and calamities of this 
e, and equally ſubject to the ſtroke of death; as 
llow-travellers towards the ſame unſeen world, as. 
pllowers of the ſame great leader, and as having all 
de difficulties and hardſhips of our ſtruggling ſtate of 
grimage, ſweetned with hopes which depend on the 
great friend and benefactor of human kind, even 
hopes of mingling with the divine afſembly above, 
ad there triumphing for 6vex over all the miſecies of 
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this mortal ſtate. And if we lay open our ſouls to the 
full power of theſe intereſting views of our fellow-. 
creatures, we ſhall ſoon feel our hearts ſtreaming out 
| towards them in ſuch a ſtrong flow of tenderneſs and 
benevolence, as will extinguiſh the pride and vanity 
that is apt to ariſe from the little accidental adyanta- 
ges one man has above another, How is'it poſſible, that 
our hearts ſhould ſwell with pride, upon the account 
of any little tranſient ſuperiority, when we reflect that 
we are all on a level in ſo many important cireumſtan- 
ces, and that all ee, 
hilated? ' 
ah ub eve ese d ene 
that we ſhall feel our hearts melted down into a mild 
and forgiving temper, Has any one injured us ? let us 
conſider mankind in a juſt light, and it will immediate» 
ly ſtrike us, that the injury was done either through 
ignorance, or the impetuoſity of ſome ungovernable 
paſſion, In both which caſes, he that did the wrong 
is more properly an object of pity and compaſſion, than 
of anger and reſertment. Beſides, how can we continue 
implacable to others for thoſe miſtakes and workings 
of irregular paſſions to which we are liable ourſelves, 
To which we may add, as a thing of great impor- 
tance, that it is from conſidering our brethren in theſe 
endearing views, that we ſhall feel ourſelves inſpired 
with the principles of true Chriſtian moderation. When 
we obſerve others differing from us in opinion about 
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leſſer points; or even, as it appears to us, erring from 
the truth in more important matters, it will immedi · 
ately occur to us, we are all in a ſtate of much dark · 
«fs, and equally liable to miſtakes and errors. If we 
revolve this one thought in our minds with due attenti - 
on, it can ſcarce fail to ſoften our hearts, and move us 
rather with pity than paſſion and bitterneſs, Real love 
and affectionate ſympathy, and juſt views of human na- 
ture, will lead us to refle on all that vaſt variety of 
circumſtances, which may prevail on honeſt and wor- 
thy minds, to embrace opinions widely different from 
hoſe which we have eſpouſed ; and conſequently will 
inſpire us with an abhorrence of the unchriſtian prac» 
tice of repreſenting their miſtakes and deſigns, as worſe 
than they really are, and of judging harſhly about 
heir ſtate in another world, and deſiring or endeavours» 
ing to expoſe them to ill - uſage in this. In one word, 
real love will invariably incline us to make the largeſt 
allowances for the inſirmities of mankind, to judge 
haritably of the honeſty and ſincerity of their hearts 
and intentions, and to be more forward to proclaim 
heir virtues than their miſtakes and failings, | 
Further, one great advantage, ariſing from à mild 
and moderate oonduct, is, that it places us in the molt 
avourable ſituation for rectifying the miſtakes and er- 
ors of thoſe,, who have unhappily fallen into them. 

s long as we diſcover a real tenderneſs. for their inte» 
eſt and as juſtly bope they will 
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ve then diſcover paſſion and reſentment, we can never 
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hearken to our reaſons, and lay open their minds to 
conviction, But ſo ſoon as we betray anger and bitter» 
neſs, or uſe them harſhly, we thereby prevent all the 
eſſect of the ſtrongeſt arguments, When we ſee, for 
inſtance, youth, through a fondneſs for hovelty, and 
the raſhneſs to which that ſeaſon of life is liable, hur- 
ried away to eſpouſe new opinions with great vehe- 
mence, and throw off eſtabliſhed doArines, before 
they have time to conſider and underſtand them; if 


hope to have'any power over their minds, But if we 
ſhow them by the whole courſe of our behaviour, that 
we retain a ſincere good will to them, and a bearty 
concern for their intereſts; we may then perhaps pre · 
vail upon them to liſten to our reaſonings, and to ſuſ+ 
pend their forming any fixed judgment about the mat · 
ter, until cooler thought, and more thorough exam» 
nation make them fitter judges of things, The expe- 
rience of mankind juſtifies this obſervation, « man of 
wiſdom and moderation ſometimes convinces and re- 
claims thoſe who have been miſled, but the wrath of 
man never works the righteoyſneſs of God, nor cap 
he ever hope to ſucceed in his deſigns, who acts coun- 
ter the meek and humble ſpirit of our bleſſed Saviour, 
This deſerves the ſerious conſideration of all friends to 
truth and virtue, and eſpecially of thoſe who are apy» 
way concerned in the education of the riſing gener - 
tion, 4 
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Further, that general view of mankind preſented to 
$ above, will naturally lead us forward to conſider our 
eſpective congregations, in a nearer and more intereſt- 
ng point of light, even as a certain portion of thoſe 
ellow-travellers committed to our care through this 
ourney of human life, and, by the appointment of 
providence, eſpecially intruſted to us for direction, aſ- 
ſtance and conſolation, When we view our people in 
his new and endearing relation, as depending on us for 
inſtruction, when ignorant ; for help, when diſtreſſed, 
nd for comfort when afflited, we muſt be very inſen- 
ible if we do not feel a new flow of good-will towards 
hem, a ſtrong inclination to enter into their concerns, 
o take their pains and feelings upon us, and to watch 
or opportunities of doing them good, What though 
ind offices among them ſhould take up much time; 
<quire much pains, put us to much real trouble and 
convenience, rob us of many agreeable amuſements, 
and greatly interrupt delightful and uſeful Rudies ? ___ 
enſe of duty, love to our people, and the pleaſure of 
loing good will reconcile us to all theſe hardſhips, A 
uſt ſenſe of the important relations we ſtand in to our 
eſpective flocks, and a genuine feeling of that tender 
ffoction which is due to them will not allow us to he- 
tute one moment, whether that part of our time is 
oſt worthily employed which is taken up in doing 
al offices of friendſhip among them, or that part of 
which is ſpent in peruſing the fineſt writings of men 
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of the greateſt genius that ever appeared in the world, 


or in poliſhing any little compoſitions: of our on. Is 
the arranging of words, the meaſuring of periods, the 
beautifying of language, or even ſtoring our own rainds 
with the divineſt ſentiments, an employnient of equal 
dignity and importance in itſelf, or equally pleaſant on 
reflection, with that of compoſing differences, extin- 
guiſhing animoſities, ſearching out modeſt indigent me- 
rit, and relieving it, comforting a melancholy heart, 
giving counſel to a perplexed mind, ſuſpending pain by 
our ſympathy and preſence, though it were but for a 
moment, ſuggeſting to an unfurniſhed mind proper ma- 
terials for meditation in the time of diſtreſs, or laying 
hold of a favourable opportunity of conveying valuable 
inſtructions and religious impreſſions to -a mind little 
ſuſceptible of them on other occaſions ? there is no 
need of ſaying any thing in confirmation of this; it 
was the glorious character of Jeſus, * that he went as 
* bout doing good. 

That we may be ſtill more animated to cheriſh 4 
real and tender affection to the people committed to 
Our care, let us conſider that it muſt greatly increaſe 
our power of doing them good : a ſincere good»will 
expreſſed by a conſtant ſeries of kind offices, is the 
ſureſt method of gaining the love and confidence of 
mankind : it is 4 powerful charm, which hardly 
ever fails to conquer every heart, Thoſe of the mean» 
eſt as well as thoſe of the greateſt capacity, per» 


ceive it, and feel its force: even thoſe who could not 
be won by any other methods, and who were per- 
haps determined to deſpiſe and neglect us, or thwart us 
n our deſigns, will not be able to ſtand out long a» 
gainſt the power of uniform and unconquerable good · 
neſs. And when we have once been ſo happy as to 


for we have then ready acceſs to their hearts; and our 
inſtructions either in public or private will be liſtened to 
with pleaſure, and imbibed with eagerneſs: and our 
reprooſs and admonitions when flowing from love, will 
be received not only without reſentment, but with 
ſtrong defires of amendment: ſo that we may ſucceed 
even beyond our expectations in promoting the eternal 
as well as temporal intereſt of the people of whom we 
have the charge, But let us remember not to abuſe 
their confidence, by making uſe of it to carry on our 
own worldly deſigns, or to feed our vanity with their 
upplauſes, but employ it only for the noble and divine 
purpoſes of rendering them daily wiſer, better and 
happier, 

To conclude the illuſtration of this firſt rule, let 
us who are the miniſters of the goſpel of Jeſus, care» 
fully (tudy that blameleſſneſs of life, and that peculiar 
calt and turn of inward character, without which we 
an never diſcharge the duties of our important ſtati» 
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gain the. love and confidence of our people, it muſt be 
our own fault if they are not much bettered by us 3 


on, with pleaſure to ourſelves, or advantage to others, 


"> 
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And, in order to this, we mult learn to dread and cau- 
. tiouſly avoid that rock on which many ſplit, The reſt · 
ing ſatisfied with an imaginary excellence of outward 
character, while they are conſcious they poſſeſs but 
very low meaſures of that inward excellence, which 
alone can render them beautiful in the eye of God. ls 
it not almoſt incredible, that reaſonable beings ſhould la · 
bour ſo induſtriouſly and unweariedly to embelliſh and 
expoſe to view an imaginary ſelf, whoſe whole exi- 
ſence is in the idea or breath of others, while they 
ſtupidly neglect to improve and adorn the real ſelf 
within their own boſoms ? Yet, ſtrange as it is, daily 
obſervation puts it beyond all doubt, that great num- 
bers of men endeavour, with the greateſt eagerneſs, to 
crowd the appearances of all noble endowments and 
real virtues into their outward character, while they 
have not ſo much as made one ſincere and vigorous ef» 
fort to better their inward man, le not this conduct 
juſt as vain and ridiculous, as if a man ſhould be at 
the utmolt pains to beautify a picture, and to make the 
whole world admire and applaud it as his exact likes 
neſs, while at the ſame time it had not the leaſt re- 
ſemblance of him; and his only ſafety from the ut- 
molt contempt, lay in hiding himſelf, and never al- 
lowing any one to compare the real uglineſs and de · 
formity of his perſon with the comelineſs and ape 
his pretended image ? 

1 remember a paſſage of an ancient author, in which 
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is folly of mankind is repreſented in a very ſtrong 
icht; I have often wondered, ſays he, how it ſhould 
come to paſs, that when every man loves himſelf 
more than others, yet every man ſhould regard the 
opinions of others concerning him, more than his 
own: for if God or an angel ſtanding by, ſhould 
command any of us, to think nothing by himſelf, but 
what he ſhould preſently ſpeak out, no man would be 
able to endure it for ſo much as one day. Thus we 
ſear more what our neighbour will think of us, than 
what we think and know of ourſelves,” 

We proceed now to the ſecond rule in the text, 
Take heed to thy doQtrine, What is neceſſary for 
xplaining and illuſtration of this rule plainly ariſes 
from what has been ſaid on the former, The proper 
improvement of the underſtanding already mentioned, 
will fit us for teaching the doctrines of religion: and 
the purity of the heart already deſcribed prepares and 
diſpoſes us to inculcate the morals and duties of it, 

I, As to the doctrines of religion, From the dili- 
gent and impartial fludy of the holy ſcriptures and na- 
tural religion, we ſhall be qualified to teach all thoſe 
truths which are diſcoverable only by revelation, as 
well as thoſe which the light of reaſon and revelation 

onſpire to diftate, It cannot be called in queſtion, 
but that by this rule, Of taking heed to our doctr'ne, 
a principal thing required of us is to declare the whole 
ſcheme of Cluiltianity ſo far as it is revealed, without 
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any mixture of human invention, in that plainneſs and 
ſimplicity in which it is delivered in the holy ſcripture, 
That we may do this with greater faithfulneſs and im- 
partiality, we muſt not repreſent Chriſtjanity as a chait 
of abſtract ſpeculations, and metaphyſical truths linked 
together in a certain order, and in a certain form of 
words of human contrivance ; but as a ſet of impor- 
tant facts, or remarkable ſcenes of the great plan of 
Providence, in which mankind are deeply intereſted, 
and which could not have been brought to light but by 
immediate revelation, - When Chriſtianity is repreſent- 
ed in this view, it will not only make it more eaſily 
underſtood, but alſo more eaſily defended * the 
objections of its adverſaries, 

Thus, that mankind are at preſent in a ſtate of ig 
norance, guilt and corruption, is a fact ſeen, ſelt and 
acknowledged. That Jeſus Chriſt the Saviour is the 
only begotten Son of God, is delivered in ſcripture, in 
an eaſy manner, as a plain fact, 1 John iii. 16, God 
* ſo loved the world, that he ſent his only begotten 
* Son, &c, Heb, i. 5. To which of the angels ſaid he 
* at any time, Thou art my ſon, this day have 1 be- 
* gotten thee,” It is further revealed to us, Col. i. 
* 15, 16. that he is the image of the inviſible God, 
the firſt-born of every creature, for by him all thing 
© were created, that are in heaven, and that are in 
© earth, viſible and inviſible, that he is the head of all 
4 principalities and powers, Col. u, 10. And that l 
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the beginning was, the Word, and the 
with God, and the word was God, John i. 1.“ Who 
n venture to deny any of theſe faQts, and to aſſert 
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their full, proper and higheſt ſenſe may be aſcribed ? 
V ho can pretend that his piercing eye hath ſurveyed 
e whole univerſe, and can declare that no ſuch per- 
on exiſts ? Who has preſumption enough to affirm 
at he has ſeen through all the poſſibilities of things; 
nemme 


an exiſt? 

* That the Word was made fleſh, is mentioned in 
cripture as another fat, His incarnation is no doubt 
myſterious miraculous thing. 1s not the incarnation 
f any ſpiritual being an inexplicable thing to us, and 
quite beyond the reach of our faculties? That he 
ught us the will of God by his doctrine, fand ſet us a 
pattern of perfect virtue in his life, is another ſimple 
atter of fact eaſily comprehended, That by his hu- 
niliation, ſufferings and death he made atonement for 
he ſins of men; that as a reward of his extraordinary 
dbedience and ſufferings, © he is exalted above every 
name; that he now exerciſes a real, though inviſi- 
le, dominion over the world, and that he will come to 
udge us at the laſt day in righteouſneſs, are all deli- 
ered in ſcripture in an eaſy manner, as important parts 


hich our higheſt intereſts are involved. 
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ere is no perſon exiſting to whom all thoſe characters 
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Now it muſt be acknowledged, that it is an indiſ+ 
penſible part of our duty as teachers. of the religion of 
Jeſus, to declare theſe and all the other truths diſeo- 
vered to us by revelation, We cannot juſtify ourſelves 
as having declared the whole counſel of God, if we 
overlook any of them, neglect to teach them, or treat 
them only in a tranſient and ſuperficial manner: for 
theſe doctrines of Chriſtianity are of the higheſt impor« 
tance to mankind, Is it not of importance, of great 
importance, to creatures in a ſtate of ignorance, cor» 
ruption and guilt, to have it made known to them, by 
an undoubted revelation, that, in the original plan of 
the divine government, there 1s a remedy provided for 
their misfortunes? How comfortable and rejoicing is 
the diſcovery, that there is a particular diſpenſation of 
providence carrying on by the Son and Spirit of God, 
for the recovery and ſalvation of mankind, who are in 
a ſtate of apoſtacy and ruin? Does it not mightily con- 
cern us to know thoſe duties, and inward acts of reli- 
gion which are due to Jeſus Chriſt the Mediator, and 
the Holy Ghoſt the guide and ſanRQifier of mankind? 
Is it not beyond all contradiction, a matter of unſpeak- 
able importance, to have it confirmed'to us by an in- 
fallible revelation, that this whole univerſe is one valt 
and immortal empire, of which God is the king and 
head; and that virtue and devotion are the great, the 
ſtanding, and everlaſting laws of this great kingdom, 
to which all rational beings ought to pay a voluntary 
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blection? Can it be denied to be of the higheſt con- 
quence to us, to have the particular branches of theſe 
mutable laws, delivered to us by a meſſenger from 
eaven, veſted with the higheſt authority z and not to 
e left to gather them from ancient traditions of an 
ncertain ſource, from long deduQtions of human rea · 
nings, from the admonitions of philoſophers, or even 
om the dictates of our own hearts, where there are 
h great mixtures of impurity? Is it not a mighty 
dvantage to have all theſe rules of life exemplified in 
perfect pattern, by one clothed with mortality, and, 
who was in all points tempted like as we are, and yet 
without ſin? 1s it not a thing of univerſal acknow« 
edged importance, to have it aſcertained to us by one 
ho came from the ſpiritual and unſeen world, that 
he righteous ſhall live there in immortal happineſs and 
lory, and that the wicked and diſobedient ſhall be thruſt 
Jown to a place of everlaſting puniſhment? Is it not 
f importance to the world, that theſe great truths of 
hriſtianity ſhould be imprinted on the minds of the 
reſent race of men, and tranſmitted down to ſucceed- 
ng generations! Is there a ſucceſſion of teachers ap- 
pointed in the Chriſtian church for this very purpoſe? 
us then bethink ourſelves, how we ſhall anſwer to 
e world, to our own conſciences, and to God the 
udge of all, if we fail in this great branch of our duty. 
II. As to the duties of religion. This rule, Take 
heed to thy doctrine, requires us to take heed how 
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we teach the duties of the goſpel, That purity and e- 
levation of heart which was recommended under the 
former rule, will both qualify and diſpoſe us to teach 
and inculcate the whole compaſs of practical religion 
and morality, in the higheſt pitch of perfection attain 
able by mankind. It is of great conſequence, to dil- 
play a high ſtandard of morals before the eyes of man- 
kind; for nothing can be more dangerous, than to 
Jower and accommodate it to the prevailing taſtes or 
opinions of a degenerate age. If we come low, men 
will ſatisfy themſelves with ſomething (till lower, Our 
Saviour has ſufficiently directed our conduct in this 
matter, both by his doctrine and example, Matth. v. 
48. Be ye perfect, as your heavenly Father is per- 
fect. Thou ſhalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 
© heart, and with all thy ſoul, and with all thy mind, 
© thou ſhalt love thy neighbour as thyſelf,” Matth. xxii, 
37. 39. His whole divine ſermon on the mount, is a 
ſummary of pure religion, freed from all thoſe corrupt 
gloſſes and abatements, which had been introduced io 
fayour the corruptions of the human heart; and his 
life is a ſtanding and viſible pattern of the higheſt and 
pureſt virtue, Now, though we cannot expect that 
mankind will ever arrive, in this ſtate of imperfection, 
to a perſect conformity to the divine law; yet it is of 
great uſe to ſet the ſublime ſtandard full in their view, 
For we can never unvail to mankind in a clear man- 
ner, their hidden hypocriſy and corruption, check the 
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rowth of their ſecret pride, beget in them humility _ 
id lowlineſs of mind, and lead them to value juſtly 

joyful doctrine of Chriſtianity, that God accepts of 
ncerity, inſtead of perfection, through the propitiation 
Jeſus, unleſs we give them a full view of the purity 
ad perfection of the divine law, and direct them to 
ince them, how far they fall below it. Beſides, we 
an never explain the great doctrine of ſincerity, as 4 
rm of our acceptance with God, in ſuch a way as. 
nat it ſhall not be liable to many dangerous abuſes, 
ileſs we repreſent a perpetual aim, and endeavour at 
1 higher degree of perſection as the very efſence, or 
leaſt, an inſeparable property of it. Neither can we 
arry Chriſtians forward in a conſtant progreſs toward 
rfection, unleſs we ſhow them ſome pitch of it which 
ne 

nate their endeavours. 

am nf oye 2 Go 
nat when we haye ſet before our hearers the pureſt 
id higheſt ſtandard of religion, it is our duty at the 
ne time to admoniſh them not to rely too far on it. 
en may have the juſteſt and ſublimeſt ideas of virtue 
ilty paſſions., Nay perhaps it is eaſier to frame the 
igheſt ideas of what is our duty in every circumſtance 
life, than to practiſe the loweſt: all our ideas are 


ily pictures or images of things in our imagination ; 
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and what appears fair and beautiful to men in the the» 
ory, they are inclined to believe mult have the poſſeſs 
fion of their hearts, and a mighty influence on their 
lives; But in this they are often fatally miſtaken ; for 
when we look around us in the world, there is nothing 
more obſervable, than that many who have formed the 
pureſt and worthieſt conceptions of the divine perfect 
ons, continue in a great meafure void of thoſe devout 
 affeions of heart which are due to them : in like man- 
ner, many of thoſe who diſplay in their difcourſes and 
writings, the juſteſt and nobleſt views of the native 
excellence of virtue and its importance to the happi» 
neſs of mankind, make very melancholy diſcoveries in 
their life, that it has ſcarce any power over their 
hearts: as therefore they are apt to deceive then» 
ſelves, fondly imagining that theſe things are infepars- 
bly connected together, which daily obſervation and 
experience convinces us are widely diſtanr, it is cer» 
tainly the buſineſs of thoſe who are appointed their in · 
ſtructors, ren e 
tal miſtakes, 

A ö ee eee ee ee 
from us by the former rule, muſt lead us to remark 
with great concern, the manifold failures of mankind 
in the great duties of practical religion; and particws 
hrly to obſerve thoſe failures which are moſt remark- 
able, and undiſputed in the age or place of the world 
in which we live, Do we live in an age, when ders 
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ion is fallen into diſrepute, when whole fets of men 
liſcover many marks of indifference, and contempt of 
| ſerious appearances of true religion, and look upon 
ious diſpoſitions as unneceſſary, or ſuperfluous ingre - 
ents of a worthy character. In ſuch a ſituation of 
hings, unaffeted goodneſs will prompt us to ſuit our 
actions to the temper of the age, and to dwell upon 
ſtrongly, that adoration, eſteem, love, gratitude, truſt . 
nd confidence are as really due to God, as gd · will 
id acts of beneficence are due to men; that the relati- 
1s betwixt God and his creatures are at leaſt az real 
nd immutable, as the relations betwixt one creature 
nd another, That the pureſt and moſt durable Joys of 
uman life ariſe from the love of God,and an unbounded 
and confidence in his providence j nay, that with - 
t the love of God and truſt in his goodneſs, there ina 
hick darkneſs ſpread over all things, and all ratzonal 
curity of joy is quite deſtroyed ; that truth, integrity. 
d charity, and all the focial virtues muſt want their 
2at ſupport, when there is no hope, no truſt in an al» 
ighty being who delights in theſe virtues, and is the 
ent friend, and will be the eternal rewarder of 
oſe who uniformly practiſe them; and that the want 
f juſt and rational piety towards God, whatever o- 
virtues we may boaſt of; certainly ſhall not paſd 
puniſhed under his righteous adminiſtration, 
Beſides what is already ſaid concerning the neceſſity. 
| advantages af true devotion, there remains another, 
C2 
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conſideration of very great importance, namely, that not 
only the ſtable and uniform practice of all the yirtugs, 
but alſo the purity and perfection of them in the eye of 
God, depend in a great meaſure on a ſtrong ſenſe of in 
finite perfeQtion, and what is due to it. For the Alu- 
ſtration of this point, let us ſappoſe a man, whoſe cha- 
rater is not only beautified with all the private virtues, 
truth, ſincerity, juſtice, charity, temperance, fortitude ; 
but alſo with all the public virtues, zeal for the com- 
mon good of ſociety, unwearied labours to promote it, 
and joy in the eſtabliſhment and advancement of it: if 
ſuch a perſon ſhould contemplate his virtues with « 
ſel6h kind of delight, as bis own productions, and the 
fruits of his own labeur and induſtry, inwardly valuing 
himſelf on account of them, and ſecretly triumphing in 
his ſuperiority to others, is it not evident, that this 
mixture of vanity and ſelf applauſe would greatly ſally 
the beauty and diminiſh the worth of the charaQter, in 
the judgment of God and every good being ? Now, is 
there any ſuch effectual method of bearing down that 
ſelf-admiration, and ſelf- complacency, which is {Capt 
to ariſe from the view of any little excellencies we poſ- 
ſeſe, as comparing them with the infinite perfeRions of 
the divine nature, (which muſt make them almoſt quite 
diſappear,) and the habitus] acknowledging from the 
bottom of our hearts, that it is God, who makes us 
differ from others, and beſtows upon us all thoſe vir- 
tues and talents, of which we are ſo unjuſtly proud, and 
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which we ſo vainly and fooliſhly aſcribe to ourſelves ? 
compliſhments in this light, ſhow us the reaſonableneſs, 
and equity of aſcribing to God, and not to ourſelves, 
all the praiſe and glory of them? We ought therefore 
to inſiſt upon it, as an important and eſſential principle 
of religion, that as every good thing comes from God, 
it ſhould be referred to him, and the whole honour 
and glory of ſincerely and perpetually aſcribed to 
him: and that without this, there can be no perfect hu- 
mility, no thorough greatneſs of ſoul, no ſtable, pure, 
diſiatereſted virtue, no character entirely worthy and 
acceptable in the ſight of him whoſe judgment is always 
according to truth, That this is not meer ſpeculation, 
unſupported by experience and obſervation, might be 
made evident, if it would not protract the diſcourſe too 
much: for upon a careful examination of the hiſtory 
of ancient and modern ages, it would appear that thoſe 
who have been celebrated for a pure, diſintereſted and 
ſtable integrity and public ſpirit, were alſo remarkable 
vr a pious veneration of the. Deity, and « humble ac» 
knowledgment that their virtues, tulents and ſucceſſes 
entirely owing to the goodneſs of his providence, 
ut theſe conſiderations may have the greater weight, 
mult repreſent to our hearervin the ſtongeſt manner, 
hat they are founded on the authority of divine reve» 
tion, and on this grand and undeniable truth, that 
he infinite goodneſy of Cod is the ſource of our exi+ 
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ſence and virtues, and of all that is great, lovely or 
good in any part of this vaſt univerſe, * From the Fa- 
ther of lights cometh every good and perſect gift, 
and therefore, not unto us; not unto us, but to him 
be the glory,” 

Further. it may be of Gogular uſe 10 repriſite the 
Various acts of religion, in thoſe amiable and inviting 
lights which may touch the heart, Thus, how pleaſant 
à ſcene muſt it be, to behold a perſon of undoubred 
worth and virtue withdrawn from the noiſe and hurry 
of worldly affairs, all alone, ſilent, and ſolemn, lifiing 
up his eyes to heaven, and fixing his thoughts on God 
his maker, devoutly acknowledging him with | the 
warmeſt gratitude. as the author of his being, the pre» 
ſerver of his life, the fountain of his preſent enjoy» 
ments, and the grand foundation of his future hopes, 
praying him to forgive his (ins, to teach him his will, 
and to guide him forward in the paths of uprightnels ; 
and reſigning himſelf without reſerve to the diſpoſal of 
his providence, and ſettling his mind in perfect peace 
by truſting firmly in him, Again, let us ſuppoſe a fi- 
mily living in peace, harmony, and the uniform pracs 
tice of all virtue, regularly uniting their bearts and 
voices in hymns of praiſe to God with every morning 
light, and when the ſhadows of the evening are ſtretch» 
ed out, recalling their thoughts from the world, by a 
ſong of praiſe to him, who makes the outgoings of the 
* eveniogs and the mornings to rejdive: und then lap 
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ing themſelves down to ſleep in peace, becauſe their 
God ſuſtains them.” Let us likewiſe ſuppole larger 
1d more numerous ſocieties meeting together in reh- 
ious aſſemblies, to pay their joint homage and adora- 


ion to the great parent of all, to celebrate his univer- 
al and never-failing goodneſs in joyful ſongs of praile, 
nd to offer up their united and fervent prayers, that 
he may perpetually diſpoſe them to walk uprightly, 
gat he may be to them a ſun and ſhield, may give 

* them grace and glory, and with-hold no good thing 
from them. 

[s there any thing unlovely or forbidding, any thing 
vaworthy of human nature, in ſuch exerciſes of devo- 
tion? Should we have reaſon to be aſhamed, if we 
were found employed in them? Let us ſuppoſe we 
ew @ country in which private and public adde of 
pure religion were in reputation, and regularly per- 
formed with ſolemnity, Gocerity, and unaffected ardor ; 
hould we not love that country, and almoſt wiſh we 
were ſo happy as to live in fach a joyful and devout 
ſociety ? 

Let us farther ſuppoſe, that theſe devout worſhip- 
pers diſcovered all the genuide marks and ſymptoms of 
inward devotion in their countenances and outward 
deportr Could we juſtly expreſs a contempt of 

n by calling them ſolemn grimaces, and hypocritical 
may Has not true devotion its juſt and eatural fea- 
tres and ſigns in dhe human countenance, as wall as 
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the ſocial and friendly affeftions ? However ſome peo- 
ple, who pretend to underſtanding and taſte, may t- 
dicule all the appearances and marks of devotion on 
the outward man; yet it muſt be acknowledged, even 
by thoſe who conſider things in no higher view than 
that of taſte, that to be able to obſerve the native and 
juſt features of real devotion, and to repreſent them in 
poetry, ſtatuary or painting, has always been eſteemed 
one of the nobleſt efforts of a great and worthy genius. 
Theſe things are ſufficient evidences, that it is the 
voice of mankind, DR eee 
diſhonourable to human nature. 

| Forther, if we foe the fall put pious Ufa 

tions in our own breaſts, we ſhall be hence naturally 
led to make pathetical repreſentations of them to o- 

( thers. Have we many inward and ſilent workings of 
| heart towards God ; are we really ſtruck with the 
: + contemplation of the divine perſections diſplayed in his 
it works, and in the revelations of his will 3 are our 
hearts really penetrated with a ſenſe of his grace and 
goodneſs ? Are our ſouls warmed with gratitude, love, 
| and praiſe; do we feel an entire reſt of mind on his 
* providence and promiſes? ſuch a perfect reſt of mind 
as baniſhes every diſturbing thought, every anxious 
care, and produces a ſettled tranquillity within our bo- 
ſoms ? Can we triumph in the full ſecurity we have for 
all our valuable intereſts under his perfectly wiſe and 
righteous admigiſtration ! Is the belief that God is, 
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1d is the rewarder of all thoſe who diligently ſeck 
im; is this belief like an immoveable rock, on 
ich we ſtand ſafe and happy, amidſt all the waves 
4 billows that can roar about us? Are we conotinu- 
gladned with the glorious hope, that in ſome fu- 
period of our exiſtence we ſhall know- our God 
fully, love him more ardently, and rejoice in him 
a more ſure and triumphant manner? ls this the 
ard ſtate of our mind ; then we ſhall find ourſelves 
poſed to embrace all occaſions of repreſenting theſe 
ightful feelings in their full ſtrength and force, and 
th that warmth and emotion, that may convince o- 
rs, they are the genuine ſentiments of our hearts: 
ſhall not be afraid or aſhamed to own them, but 
fold them with freedom and boldneſs; ' deſcribe 
1 with a noble and manly aſſurance; and thus do 
r utmolt to ſpread a ſenſe of religion, in an unthiak- 
g and irregular age: whatever ridicule or contempt 
may meet with ; whatever names of ſuperſtitious or 
onary enthuſiaſts may be beſtowed upon us, let us 
id by it, and maintain to the laſt, that the joys of 
ligion are the ſun, the light, the life and the conſo- 
ion of our ſouls in all ſtates, and amidſt all the viciſ- 
des of human affairs 5 nay, let us inſiſt upon it fre- 
ently and at full length. that the man, who can ſup- 
life without the rejoicing perſuaſion that there is 
almi ꝛhty being at the head of all things, O is en- 
ed on the ſide of virtuous and holy perſons, who bo- 
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friends them while here, and will render them and 
their virtues immortal, illuſtrious and triumphant here 
after, muſt either be quite inſenſible of the excellency 
of virtue, unconcerned about the eternal proſperity of 
thoſe who love it and delight in it, or he muſt be 6 
entirely immerſed in pleaſures, amuſements, or world- 
ly purſuits, as never to have made one calm and ſerious 
reflection. Thus let us count it our duty and honour, 
to be advocates, for devotion in an age, when it h 
treated with ſo much indifference and contempt, uſing 
all that vatiety of arguments in its behalf that reaſon, 
revelation, or experience can ſuggeſt. And if devotion 
muſt leave our land, let us have the mournful honour 
of ſhewing amongſt us its laſt and parting ſteps, ſo that 
polterity may be convinced it was not through the fauk 
of thoſe who were appointed the guardians and pit» 
ſervers of it. | 

Again, do we live in an age, when other ſets 
men think meanly, and ſpeak contemptibly of truth, 
juſtice, charity, temperance, humility, and the relt of 
the great virtues of the Chriſtian life ? We mult per- 
petually inculcate upon theſe, that no ſoundneſs in the 
Faith, no ſolemnity of worſhip, no external obſerrag- 
ces, no flaſhes of devotion, no pretended inward ma- 
nifeſtations, no zeal how warm ſoever for public mat- 
ters, can ever compenſate for the want of theſe effencial 
ingredients of the ſpiritual life. And let us add, that 
an the practice of theſe virtues, the happineſa of ſocie- 
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ty, and of individuals in a great meaſure depends, And - 
to crown all, let us dwell upon it ſtrongly, that righte» 
ouſneſs, truth and goodneſs, are the chief glory of 
God himſelf, and what renders him the worthy object 
of the love and worſhip of his reaſonable offepring ; 
and therefore, theſe virtues muſt be the brighteſt orna - 
ment of his rational creatures, 
. 0/qna/wpap any 
other things very worthy of our conſideration, which 
belong to this rule of taking heed to our doctrine, nei- 
ther will it permit me to enter upon the explication of 
the third rule; Continue in them Before | proceed 
to the motives with which theſe rules are enforced, I 
muſt beg to be allowed a few words concerning the 
manner of our teaching. Here it muſt be our princi · 
pal care to uſe plainneſs and ſimplicity, earneſtneſs and 
ſincerity, We muſt have no other view but to inſtru 
and perſuade thoſe who liſten to us, laying aſide all af · 
ſectation, all aims of gaining applauſe, or advancing any 
worldly intereſt. if we are actuated by any of theſe 
low motives, they will ſpoil the whole power, and 
prevent all the influence with which our diſcourſes 
might otherwiſe be accompanied, If we would preach 
with any juſt hope of fucceſs, we muſt treat divine 
ſubjc&s with ſuch fincerity and 'carneſtneſs, as do for- 
get ourſelves; and convince our heartrs, that we have 
no other view in ſpeaking, but to ſtamp thoſe virtuous 
and pious impreſſions on their heares| which: we feel in 
our own, We ant make it our perpetual care, 90 
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confine and fix the attention of the hearer to the ſu 
ject, and not to the ſpeaker, by never ſuffering | 
turn of thought or expreſſion to eſcape from us, . 
has no other view, than to pleaſe and ſhine. We 
avoid with a particular care all affeQtation of fine 
guage, and a glittering kind of eloquence, which what 
ever uſeleſs admiration it may raiſe in weak judge, 
muſt produce great contempt in more judicious ones, 
For thoſe who haze a juſt taſte and true diſcernment, 
know, that a'gaudy and florid ſtyle, how ſoft and 3 
greeable ſoever, can never either touch the heart, 
communicate diſtin and ſtrong views of divine truths; 
if we would attain to erve eloquence, we muſt cherih 
an inward ſenſe of the importance and excellency « 
ſacred truths, and cultivate a ſtrong feeling of all the 
virtues, For when our own hearts have once felt the 
- warmth of divine things, it will be eaſy for us to tram- 
fuſe it into the breaſts of others; the inward feeling 
of a good heart have a natural eloquence accompany 
ing them, which can never be equalled by laboured 
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and ſtudied ornament. The heart really and juſth if ©* 

moved, never fails to dictate a language plain and ealy, th 

| full of natural and continued vigour, which has nothing] | 
in it ſoft, nothing languiſhing, all is nervous and ſtrong, iN *" 
and does not ſo much pleaſe the ear, as fill and run 0 

the ſoul, Further, let it be taken notice of as a thing} fta 
oſ the utmoſt importance, that ſincerity alone, and a N. 
real deſire to inſtruct and perſuade, will baniſh all of} b 
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fectation, either of ſentiment or language. This is 6 
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where they are in earneſt: — — 
; b remaining as to enable him to give his laſt and 
4 4 « nd will he ſtudy to 
cv re, ol tiny ford fr 
ſhould 5 how ? - Surely be will not: or if he 
— abſurd, nay, how ſhocking and monſtrous 
The applicati ann 
* plication is eaſy, and there is no occaſion for 
— * to coochude is part of the 
— 22 
ko divine eloquence cannot be acquired by 
—̃̃ H— 
Cod. 2 in us by the boly Spirit of 
1 come now to the ſecond 
. 
wr as ew of tem, * 1 ning tit 
re thy-own ſoul.” It is proper to obſerve, that 
are under two different ſorts of obligation, — 
eee illi Pet poor 
9 5 
Jah neceſſary menen 
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character. Thus, though a judge hould be quite 
blameleſs ip the whole tenor of his private behavious, 
yet, if he negleQs, through careleſnels and indolence, 
to embrace many opportunities of diſpenſing: juſtice, 
and of promoting the welfare of ſociety, by his influ» 
ence and authority, he would be highly blameable, 
perhaps as highly blameable, av if he bad failed to do 
juſtice io private life, and could nat reaſonably expeR 
to eſcape that puniſhment from the great Judge of all, 
which ſuch a criminal omiſton deſerves. in like mas» 
per, though a miniſter behaves himſelf with unſported 
virtue and innocence in private life, yet if be has 10 
zeal for anſwering the end of his office, if he ſpends 
that time in indolence and idleneſs, or even in acquirs 
ing real knowledge, which ought to have been em- 
ployed in doing good offices among his people, or in 
preparing himſelf to inſtruct them in a more convite 
cing manner; he cannot expect that he ſhall be ac 
quirted at the laſt, either by his own conſcience," 
God who is greater than conſcience. 

It deſerves to be remembered nai 
importance, and as a very awful conſideration, that 
negligence or carcleſneſs about the duties of our public 
ſtation, may have more dreadful conſequences under 
the government of a righteous judge than we are ordis 
narily aware of, | The criminal omiſſion or careleſs 
performance of the duties belonging to a publie cha- 
racter and ſtation, may be as hurtful to the great inte- 
reſts of mankind ip this ar another life, as poſitive ads 
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vice and unrighteouſneſs : ſo that none of us can 
xe aſſured, but they may be followed by as ſevere” 
haſti in this world, or as dreadful puniſhments 
n another, M we allow the impreſſions of God and re- 
joion to wear out of our peoples minds, by our care- 


):fs ot indifferent manner of inſtructiag them; ſeveral 


enerations may paſs away before they can be renewed, 

we ſow the ſeeds of folly and ſuperſtition among 
hem, through a blind miſtaken zeal, it may take the 
abours of wiſe and good men for ſeveral ages to root 
dem out. May not that long train of miſchiefs which 
their riſe from our negligence, or miſguided zeal, 
e juſtly charged upon us ? If we either neglect to in- 
ſtruct our people, or miſſead them, can we be free 


When therefore we afcend our pulpits, bebold a 
Iſing congregation around us, let vs aſk ourſelves ſe- 
nouſly, as in the ſight of God, whether the doQrines 
we are intending to deliver have a real tendeney to 
make them wiſer and better, to enlighten their minds, 
purify their hearts, or reform their lives? And if we 
are conſcious that their tendency is good, let us again 
aſc ourſelves, whether we are about to utter ſack 
powerful and ſtriking ſentiments, as the ſubject will 
admit of, and as 4 more careful preparation might have 


from the blood of the preſent or ſacceedivg genera» 


luggeſted to us? Have we ſuch an affecting and c- 


mandiag ſenſe of divine thingy om our minds, as will 
awaken and engage the attention of the hearers, efface 
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the worldly impreſhons that have been made on their 
minds through the week, enter into their affeQions and 
inſpire them with a contempt of earthly enjoynents, MW 
and kindle in them the love, eſteem, and admiration of 
the things which are heavenly and divine. And a to | 
the. general conduct of our lives, let us ſeriquſly.ak | 
ourſelves. have we done all we ought to have done, 
might baye done to alleviate, or in ſome caſes.to anni - 
hilate, and in many caſes entirely prevent many of .the Y 
miſeries of dur people, by tender offices of compaſſion,  ' 
benevolence and humanity. ? Or have we done all that i 
might have been done by perſons in our circumſtances,  « 
aud with our abilities (whatever they are) to propagate © 
a true ſenſe of virtue and religion among mankind ? Or n 
have we done as much, as has been done this way by 
thoſe who were in as unfavourable circumſtances; and p 
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had not ſuperior abilities? Can we pretend to faith- 
fulneſs in our office, if we do not honeſtly endeavour 
to dp our utmolt to promote the welfare and happineſ- 
of -mankind ; or can we reaſonable expect the ſalyation 
of our ſouls, if we are not faithful to the utmoſt? 
The ſecond motive is, That we ſhall ſave the foul 
© of them that hear us.” The former motive urges 0 
to take heed to ourſelves and our doctrine for our own 
ſakes : the latter is of a more generous and diſintereſted 
kind, recommending it to us to take care of on 
and doctrine ſor the ſake, of others. If we feel the 
| ourſelves with double. care and diligence, ., As 6 
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chought can be more terrifyigg,. than that the ſouls of 
mankind . ſhould, periſh, , throygh. the example of our 
unboly lives, or through our. careleſs. or corrupt doc- | 
trine; ſo on the other hand, no conſideration. cans be 
more rejoicing and triumphant, than that they {hould | 
be ſaved by means of that worthy example, we ſer ber 
fore them, and . thoſe pure and bcavenly leſſons of vir: a 
tue and piety we honeſtly ĩmpart to them. Since the 
ſoul of man is the moſt excellent piece of the divine 
workmanſhip in this lower world, ſince it ſurpaſſes far 
in dignity and excellence the whole fabric of the viſible 
creation, it muſt undoubtedly be a moſt. glorious em- 
ployment to, promote its worth, its welfare, and eter- 
nal proſperity. It is impoſſible to conceive a more di- 
'vine employment, than- to maintain a command and 
power over the minds of men by the force of truth and 
virtue ; for this is in ſome degree to reſemble God 
himſelf, the author and inſpirer of every good and per- 
fe gift: to be inſtrumental in makipg reaſog and 
virtue tq prevail in the hearts and lives of maokind, is 
an office no leſs honourable than that of beiog a fel- 
low-worker with God in his grand deſign of eſtabliſh- 
ing the happioeſs of his creation, Beſides the dignity 
of the work itſelf, let us lift up our thoughts to the e- 
rerlaſting honour and reward that attends it in the 
ul other world, For they that be wiſe-ſhall ſhine as the 
fl © brightneſs of the firmament, add they that turn many 
to righteouſneſs, as the ſtars for ever and ever. To 
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conclude, let us endeavour, in a humble dependance ou 


the holy ſpirit of God, who favours and ſeconds 
worthy deſign, to take ſuch care of ourſelyes and of our 
doctrine, as that we may have * many to be our crows 
* of rejoicing at the coming of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt,* 
and may at laſt hear that joyful ſentence paſſed upon 
4 Well done, good and faithful ſervants, enter e 
into the joy of your Lord. L 
lam very ſenſible, that I ought to have acknow+ 
ledged before this, my own unſitneſs to ſpeak ſo much 
from this place, and with the air of an inſtructor, be- 
fore ſo diſcerning an audience, before ſo many reve- 
rend fathers and brethren, under whom it would have 
become me better to fit as a humble hearer. The taſk 
was neither my choice, nor deſire, but impoſed upon 
me. I have endeavoured according to my ſmall ability, 
to repreſent a few things concerning the temper and 
duty of a miniſter of the goſpel, which appeared to me 
of great importance, and which I find great need to in- 
culcate frequently on my own mind: I ſhall rejoice, 
greatly rejoice, if 1 be found to be the only one who 
has any occaſion to be reminded of them. * 
Having exhorted my reverend fathers and brethren 
to take heed how they teach, allow me now to call an 
you the people to take heed how ye hear : we may juſt- 
jy invite you to liſten to our inſtructions with an unpre- 
judiced mind, and a ſincere intention to know the will 
of God that ye may do it, To this end hearken to 
ps with humbleneſs of mind, with a deep ſenſe of your 
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at of Grice ene er in tals of your coma 
need to have the impreſſions of divine things renewed: 
and more deeply engraved on your hearts: hearken to 
us alſo with a ſtrong ſenſe of your manifold hidden 
corruptions of heart, or at leaſt of your want of that 
pitch of purity and ſpiritual-mindedneſs which be- 
comes the followers of Jeſus Chriſt, In this favourable 
ſtate of mind, lay open your ſouls to the light of di- 
vine truth, and to the lively impreſſion of heavenly 
and eternal objects: ſeriouſly conſider what ye hear, 
and hbneſtly apply it. The main hindrance to your re- 
ceiving real advantage from ſacred. inſtructions, is the 
want of that ſimplicity and honeſty of heart, which 
would lead you to conſider every rule of life, every 
admonition, every enforcement of duty, as ſomething 
that concerns yourſelves in particular, and may be of 
uſe to mend your hearts or better your lives, There 
is nothing mare obſervable among mankind, than a 
certain careleſs humour of looking upon religious in- 
ſtructions, as not belonging to themſelves, but only to 
the reſt of the world. Perhaps indeed they will not 
entirely diſregard them: poſſibly they may liſten to 
them with pleaſure, treaſure them up in their memo- 
ries, ſpeak of them afterwards with ſomething of 
warmth and emotion, admire the juſtneſs of them, ap- 
plaud the preacher, and expreſs great ſurprize and 
wonder, that the reſt of mankind do not apply them to 
correct the diſorders of their hearts and irregularities 
of their lives, But they never allow themſelyes to ro- 
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flect, that — which. thay appial 
others, might be highly uſeſul ro themſelves. Conlidgey 
that ir is not enough that you approye of the diſcounlf 
and applaud the ſpeaker; applauſe will not ſarigfys 
ſiacete inſtiẽctogo · he requires more ſubſtantial, praiſq 
your geformation-and amendment: what a mortifyigg 
diſappointment is it to a faithful teacher, to meet with 
nothing but empty praiſe from his hearers, when heath 
tended, wiſhed-and expected to have inſpired-them with 
worthy reſolutions, or engaged them in .generous ul 
dertakings ! To conclude, rememher that it-will non 
effectually animate your miniſters in their public. mill 
ſtrations, to be'aſſared, that there is ons perſon; in a 
ſeveral congregations liſtening to them with am eavag 
defire to learn his duty, that he may practiſe it, thai 
to know that all the reſt are applauding them: and 
it will rejoice their hearts more to find that they ham 
been ſo happy as to convey one important inſtructions 
or rivet one worthy impreſſion, than to be 
with the praiſes of the moſt numerons and di 
audience, ly 
May the miniſters of the tet fn 

to teach, and you to hear in ſuch-a manner, that 
be mutual comforts to one another in this preſent 
and at laſt meet together in the divine aſſembly ab 
to live in immortal friendſhip with one another, and 
eternal communion with Father, Son, and Holy; 
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